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HERE WERE more representatives of the International Brotherhood 

of Teamsters and Chauffeurs in attendance at the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor than there were from any other Interna- 
tional Union. Several of the local unions in Chicago paid the expenses 
of their business agents so that they might attend the convention, and 
hear some of the important discussions which took place on the many 
serious questions confronting the Labor Movement. Education is never 
expensive, no matter how much it costs. 


TT 'F 


OME CHEAP, pettifogging labor leaders will not be found at the front 

during the election. Some of them may get a few dollars and will 
place same in their own pockets and help those individuals get elected who 
are not friendly to Labor. Of course, such men have no following. Men 
today must preach the right doctrine in order to have a following; they 
simply fool the individual who has money to spend by taking his money 
and pretending they can help. The labor man who is not out in the open 
fighting for the candidates for office who are the friends of Labor needs 
watching. 


rT? 


ELF-APPOINTED, so-called, Labor candidates do not deserve any 

consideration. It is not sufficient that a man carries a union card to 
be a Labor candidate and expect the support of union men and think all 
should help him. If he believes the help and support of the Labor Move- 
ment are worth anything, then the Labor Movement should be consulted 
and its consideration asked before an individual declares himself a candi- 
date for office. When a candidate does this and receives the promise and 
is guaranteed the support of Labor, then he has a right to expect and 
believe that every man who is a friend of the trade union movement will 
help him, but such is not always the case and some who pretend to be 
loyal trade unionists fail to fall in line and support those who have been 


their friends. 
TTF 


HE TWO REPRESENTATIVES to the American Federation of Labor 

convention this year from the British Trades Union Movement were 
perhaps two of the most interesting characters that have ever attended. 
One was a railroad engineer, Brother Bromley, and the other a bricklayer, 
Mr. Hicks, each a distinct opposite in opinions on certain matters, but 
both agreeing to the fact that industrial England is on the wane, under 
the guidance of its so-called reactionary government. Our International 
entertained these two men on one occasion, and our local union in Detroit 
was host to them on another occasion. In recent years the Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs, both locally and nationally, have been trying to make it pleas- 
ant for the other fellow who is struggling and striving to better the con- 
ditions of the working people no matter where they are. 
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Report of Delegates to the Convention of the American 


Federation of Labor, Detroit, October 4-15, 1926 


m 
4 HE FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the American Federation of 
Labor opened in Detroit, Mich., October 4, 1926, at 10 o’clock a. m., in 
Graystone Hall, with Mr. William B. Fitzgerald, first vice-president of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes, 
temporarily presiding. 

An invocation was delivered by the Rev. R. W. Woodrofe, rector of 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, representing Bishop Herman Page of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Detroit; also by the Right Rev. M. J. Grupa, director 
of the Seminary at Orchard Lake, Mich., who acted as representative of 
the Right Rev. Bishop Gallagher of the Roman Catholic Diocese of Detroit. 

After a short address by Brother Fitzgerald, the gavel of authority 
was given over to the chairman of the Committee on Arrangements for 
the convention, Mr. Frank K. Martel, president and business agent of the 
Detroit Federation of Labor. A most cordial welcome was tendered to 
the delegates and visitors by Brother Martel. He then introduced the 
mayor of the city, the Hon. John Smith, and the president of the Michigan 
State Federation of Labor, Brother Frank Wade. 

Both of these men extended the hospitality of the city and state and 
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told of its growth and possibilities from their different points of view. 

The president of the American Federation of Labor, William Green, 
took over the permanent chairmanship of the convention and made a most 
stirring speech in which he responded to the addresses and warmth of 
welcome given. He invited those not in sympathy with our movement to 
sit through the various sessions and learn first-hand from our deliberations 
whether they “compare favorably with any other group in society,” leav- 
ing it to their “conscience and judgment to decide.” President Green 
talked at length on “the subtle influence of company unions and shop 
representation plans conceived and developed by industrial experts, so- 
called,” to undermine the bona fide trade union movement. He explained 
in detail that “we are committed to a definite program and organizing 
for definite purposes”; that “we are united for the purpose of advancing 
the economic, the social, the industrial and cultural welfare of the great 
mass of the people.” In conclusion, he made a very earnest appeal for 
the protection of children in industry. 

The fraternal delegates from Great Britain, Canada and Mexico were 
welcomed to our convention, and each, in turn, addressed the assembly 
carrying the greetings of their country and fellow trade unionists. 

These were: Messrs. J. Bromley and G. Hicks, representing the Brit- 
ish Trade Union Congress; Mr. Richard Lynch, representing the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress; Ricardo Trevino, Jose F. Guiterrez and 
Salustio Hernandez, representing the Mexican Federation of Labor; 
Misses Rose Schneiderman of the Women’s Trade Union League and Anna 
Fitzgerald of the Women’s Label League were fraternal delegates also. 

Brother Bromley presented President Green with a silver ink stand 
as a token of esteem from the Railway Employes of Great Britain and 
Ireland. : 

Following the reception and speeches, the convention was duly opened 
for its business and the Credential Committee reported on 403 delegates, 
representing 91 International and National Unions, 4 departments, 28 
state branches, 72 central bodies, 16 local trade and federal unions, as well 
as 7 fraternal delegates, and recommended that all be seated. 

The various committees were appointed. You can get some idea of 
the amount of work and subjects to be handled by these committees when 
you know that about 85 resolutions were presented to the convention and 
the Executive Council’s report. Resolutions were assigned to: Commit- 
tees on Laws, Organization, Labels, Adjustment, Local and Federated 
Bodies, Education, State Organizations, Boycotts, Building Trades, Shorter 
Work-day, Legislation, International Labor Relations, as well as the Com- 
mittee on Report of Executive Council, Credentials, and Rules and Order 
of Business. 

Our delegates served on several of the committees. Daniel J. Tobin, 
acting as chairman of Committee on Laws, also acted on Committee on In- 
ternational Labor Relations; Thomas L. Hughes, Committee on Resolu- 
tions; Edward McCaffrey, Committee on Rules and Order of Business; 
William A. Neer, Committee on Education; John M. Gillespie, Committee 
on State Organizations. 

Second Vice-President Michael J. Casey, of our International Union, 
was appointed in the place of John P. McLaughlin from San Francisco, 
California, who was not able to attend. 

The International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers was well represented at the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor this year, for there were some ten or twelve officials from 
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Chicago, St. Louis, and other nearby cities who arranged their affairs so 
that they could make the trip and take up matters that might be pending 
with the International officers. Then, too, there is so much of an educa- 
tional nature to be absorbed by local men from the various sessions of the 
convention, that we were all well pleased to find these brothers taking so 
keen an interest. 

There were a number of our members in attendance as bona fide dele- 
gates from their state and central bodies. Among these were noted Joseph 
McCrann, Local No. 807, who represented the New York Central Feder- 
ated Union; Michael J. O’Donnell, Local No. 25, representing the Massa- 
chusetts State Branch; Frank A. Hammer, Local No. 100, Trades and 
Labor Assembly, Covington, Ky.; Milton J. Doll, Local No. 98, Central 
Labor Council, Cincinnati, Ohio; Don Witt, Local No. 70, California 
State Federation of Labor. 

On October 6th, a mass meeting of the Teamsters’ locals in the city of 
Detroit was held in the Labor Temple. It was with a good deal of pleasure 
that your delegates found a large number ready to receive them. Ad- 
dresses were made by all the International delegates and some of those 
delegates attending the convention from their state and central bodies. 

While in Detroit, Local No. 647, Motor Bus Drivers, one of the 
strongest organizations of its kind in the country, and one of the best 
unions in Detroit, entertained the International delegates and the visiting 
members of our organization at a banquet and social. The International 
officers take this opportunity of thanking our members for their considera- 
tion and courtesy, especially in view of the fact that this local union has 
been in affiliation with our International but a short time. It was also 
of special interest to find out the kind of men who are running this organi- 
zation, which is now engaged in a legal struggle to maintain its union, 
an appeal having been taken to the United States Supreme Court against 
an ordinance passed by the City Council which prohibits the motor bus 
and jitney drivers from functioning on the streets of Detroit. The Inter- 
national pledged them every assistance, within the law, that it can pos- 
sibly give, because we have absolute confidence in the justice of their 
cause and the honesty and integrity of the men who are conducting the 
local union. 

This was the first convention in a good many years that our Interna- 
tional Union had nothing in the way of a jurisdictional dispute to be 
brought upon the floor for discussion and.action. Many conferences were 
held, however, to straighten out various matters that might prove con- 
troversial with other International Unions. We had such a meeting be- 
tween our delegation and that from the Machinists’ Union to draw up an 
agreement whereby a line of demarcation might be made between both 
organizations engaged in doing work in garages. Several conferences 
were held with the delegation from the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes, and the question at issue will be taken 
up again in the very near future. 

We met a few times with the officials of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union. From these meetings we expect good 
results in the interest of both sides. 

The Labor Movement of Detroit has no easy time in trying to hold 
its own, or even exist, with the attitude of employers in that city. Their 
absolute domination was much in evidence when the local Young Men’s 
Christian Association withdrew an invitation extended to President Green, 
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last July, to speak before a mass meeting, Sunday afternoon, October 10th, 
in Detroit. 

Various delegates denounced on the floor of the convention, in no 
uncertain terms, a Christian organization that would for the sake of the 
“almighty” dollar refuse an audience to one making an appeal for human- 
ity. This was after the president and secretary of the Detroit Y. M. C. A. 
explained in a personal interview with President Green that the Board 
of Directors had ordered the cancellation of the date set for him to speak; 
because, if the meeting were held, they felt apprehensive that it might 
interfere with a building program they had under advisement. 

It may be said right here that all the religious groups were not so 
easily influenced, for many of the churches permitted labor leaders to speak 
from their pulpits and many clergymen did likewise on that Sunday. The 
Roman Catholic Church brought the Rev. John A. Ryan, D. D., of the 
Catholic University of Washington, D. C., to give a labor sermon in one 
of the Detroit churches. It was so fine that the delegates voted to have it 
made part of the minutes of the convention. You felt, as you listened to 
Rabbi Stephen Wise, of another faith, as he made an appeal in behalf of 
the Textile Workers on strike in Passaic, N. J., that he must be inspired in 
a spiritual way to make you feel the need of the worker so keenly. 

Those who are carrying on the great work in the Labor Movement of 
Detroit are certainly entitled to all the credit we can give them. With so 
little, in a material way, at their command, it was amazing the way they 
endeavored to entertain the men and women present as delegates and 
visitors, and did accomplish it with the utmost cordiality at all times. 
Furthermore, let it be said, that despite the opposition of certain classes to 
organized labor in Detroit, the citizens of the city, in a general way, were 
most courteous and extended, where able, a hearty welcome. 

During one of the sessions of the convention a memorial is held each 
year for those officials and delegates who have passed to the Great Beyond. 
Amongst those, this year, a few of the old-timers, together with our late 
president, Samuel Gompers, could be counted. As you stood a moment in 
silence to honor those leaders, the years of faithful service and loyalty 
flashed across your mind, and all could say: “Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant.” ; 

An Industrial Commission from Great Britain, appointed by the 
government to investigate conditions in this country, visited the conven- 
tion and were introduced to delegates assembled. A former fraternal 
delegate to our convention, Ernest Beven, was among this group. In his 
own country he represents the Transport Workers, and as an old-time 
trade unionist will, no doubt, bring back to his country that which will be 
of service to his fellow workers. 

Towards the close of the convention, our fraternal delegates and their 
wives from Great Britain, Canada and Mexico were the recipients of a 
gift of remembrance from the delegates. Some organizations remembered 
— brother trade unionists in quite a special manner with a personal 
token. 

Meeting those men from foreign countries outside the convention for 
a social evening means much to our movement. Our delegation had that 
pleasure, as President Tobin met the delegates from Great Britain while 
across the water, and you are able to learn a great deal when you sit 
around a table to discuss in an informal way all phases of the Labor Move- 


(Continued on page 16) 
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EDITORIAL 





(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


I HAVE NEVER BEEN very much in love with Labor co-operative institu- 
tions. Some years ago, I attended the convention of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor and at that time Illinois had gone clear mad about 
co-operative institutions. On that particular day when I attended the 
convention there was present a great exponent of the co-operative plan 
and incidentally he mentioned the wonderful work of the co-operative 
movement in England, but I felt confident and was positive that everything 
he said about the movement in England was wrong (although it had made 
money for its stockholders). 

I visited England in 1911, and I made somewhat of a study of the 
co-operative movement, and the fact of the matter was the co-operative 
movement in England was employing non-union labor in nearly all of its 
departments, sold in its numerous stores only non-union made goods, and 
the stockholders included bankers, merchants, lawyers, doctors and the 
unorganized in the district. I do not mean by this that there were not 
thousands of workers and many union men holding stock in those co- 
operative stores in England, but I do say there were many non-unionists 
and professional men holding stock, and that those institutions were run 
on a cold-blooded business basis, buying as cheap as they possibly could 
and also hiring men at as low wages as possible in order that they might 
make money for the stockholders. 

Anyone who has made a study of these institutions will not, and can 
not, dispute this fact and will agree that this statement of the co-operative 
movement in England, where it has made more money, perhaps, than in 
any other section of the world, is absolutely true. 

Co-operative movements have been started in this country on nu- 
merous occasions and there may be many instances that I do not know 
about, but the many movements of this kind which I have watched have 
been almost complete failures. At first they seemed to prosper, and did, 
while selling stock or while they were being subsidized by the Labor 
Movement. 

The Illinois Mine Workers subsidized the co-operative movement in 
Illinois to the extent of hundreds of thousands of dollars and when they 
ceased subsidizing it, it went to the wall, with all kinds of charges and 
countercharges made against those handling the institutions, and vice 
versa, leaving a trail of suspicion and loss behind them. 

Some time ago there was a large co-operative department store taken 
over by the workers of Indianapolis and inside of a year there was noth- 
ing left except the sorrows of the trade union members who had purchased 
stock in the institution, against the advice of the writer of this article. 

A co-operative milk plant was started in Cleveland right after a milk 
strike there. For a year or two it seemed to build up and prosper, but 
today it is practically unheard of, no one knowing how much stock was 
sold or how much money was lost by trade unionists and their friends. 

There is, however, a milk company in Minneapolis, known as the 
Franklin Dairy Company, a co-operative institution, which is going along 
and making money, but the story of this institution is as follows: 

The trade union movement in that city put it on its feet, the mem- 
bers bought the stock and boosted it in every way, but today the trade 
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unionists have lost control of a majority of the stock, which is now in the 
hands of non-unionists, and, as I am informed, the institution is not now 
very much in sympathy with the Milk Drivers’ Union, which was respon- 
sible for making it what it is today. There is also within its fold a com- 
pany union which embraces within its membership all of the workers 
from the manager in the office down to the janitor. It pays a benefit but 
is purely a company union and while not working openly against our 
union, it is not working in harmony with the legitimate trade union of 
drivers and dairy employes. 

The Minnesota laws are very strict and rigid as to health conditions 
surrounding the dairy. Sanitary laws are rigidly and strictly enforced 
on all dairies in that district and it may truthfully be said that nowhere 
in the country are there to be found more modern or sanitary dairies 
than those in and around Minneapolis. 

There are several independent, or privately-owned dairies, that are 
100 per cent organized and the owners of those dairies are just as friendly, 
if not more friendly, towards our union drivers and helpers than is the 
Franklin Dairy, which is a co-operative institution. It seems at the pres- 
ent time that the policy of the Franklin Dairy is to forget its friends— 
the trade unionists—who made it what it is today, and to pursue the 
policy of cold-blooded corporations, grinding out of the men all it possibly 
can in order to make greater profits for the stockholders. 

We have real, live officers in the Milk Drivers’ Union in Minneapolis, 
and they have to be of that nature in order to watch carefully and protect 
the interest of the general membership against the eternal plotting and 
planning to gain a little more on the part of some of the employers and 
the everlasting desire to raise or bring up technical points by some of the 
men who were elected to the positions they now hold with the Franklin 
Dairy Company, a co-operative institution, which at the beginning was 
started and owned by the trade unionists of Minneapolis, so a word of 
advice, at this time, may not be amiss, and we say, beware, Samson, of 
your strength lest you pull the Temple down upon your own head. 

I am informed by Secretary Hughes, who recently visited Minneapolis, 
that he received a much warmer welcome from the dairy owners who are 
not connected with the co-operative plant than he did from those in the 
Franklin Dairy, the co-operative institution. He further states that the 
meeting he addressed, although placarded and advertised, was attended 
by a larger number from the other dairies than it was by those in the 
Franklin Dairy, proving conclusively, whether admitted or denied, that 
there is an atmosphere prevailing in the co-operative dairy, formed by 
union men, which is not over friendly to the trade union movement. 


— 77 


Tue BROADCASTING RADIO STATION owned and controlled by the Chicago 
Federation of Labor and its allied trade unions is perhaps one of the great- 
est innovations in our modern world and will undoubtedly bear fruit in 
abundance in the near future in so far as arousing the spirit of Labor in 
and around Chicago. It broadcasts over a radius of five hundred miles. 
It has the services of high-class musicians and artists, themselves mem- 
bers of the Labor Movement, who are desirous to be helpful. 

The message of Labor can not any longer be delivered to the men 
and women in their meeting halls, as it seems impossible to get them to 
attend their meetings excepting when there is something of great impor- 
tance or of a serious nature under consideration, and then because they 
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are untrained and not fully informed they do not always act or vote 
intelligently. 

The radio reaches the home of every working man and woman, and 
labor leaders will, from time to time, deliver addresses through this me- 
dium. Through the wise and economical system of those having charge 
of the installation of this station the entire cost did not exceed $25,000. 
This plant with its license to operate, granted by the government, is worth 
a hundred thousand dollars to the Labor Movement of Chicago, and the 
organizations in that city have guaranteed enough money to maintain the 
station for some time to come. 

There is only one danger in connection with this station and that is 
that radicals and undesirables may get control of it, thereby sending out 
messages that may be injurious and harmful to the movement. 

Great care must be exercised that only clean, intelligent messages 
shall be transmitted, else people will shut off and refuse to listen in on 
the labor station. 

The able men who brought about this project surely realize the ne- 
cessity for protecting its future. In their hands we feel the matter is safe. 

Chicago is the pioneer in this movement. Let other cities and or- 
ganizations please copy. We need a radio station in every city in America 
where a Labor Movement is established and especially do we need one in 
Washington, wherein is located the headquarters of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

All praise and glory is due the men who conceived and were successful 
in bringing about and establishing the Chicago Federation of Labor 
broadcasting station. 

TTT 


On OCTOBER 26TH, in the city of Cincinnati, the representatives of our 
International Union met the representatives of the American Railway 
Express Company, and discussed the question of granting better conditions 
to the express drivers and helpers who are members of our union. We 
also discussed with Mr. Gwyn, and his committee, other matters pertain- 
ing to the service. 

We did not get a great deal of encouragement but something may 
happen as a result of the conference. If no agreement is reached the 
matter will then, of course, go to the new Railway Wage Board, which 
has only the power of conciliation; that is, if the parties interested can 
not come to an agreement it will then go to this board for arbitration if 
both parties agree to same. There is a general tendency throughout the 
nation at the present time not to increase wages. This is due to the fact 
that the cost of living is not increasing, according to statements made by 
employers, and there is a great deal of competition in all trades, with con- 
siderable unemployment prevailing. 

However, we are of the opinion, because of the justice of our posi- 
tion, that the company will look favorably on our request. We want our 
members engaged in the express employment to fully understand that 
the International is doing everything in its power for their protection 
and that it is our desire to be helpful. 

The great drawback to the men engaged in this industry is that they 
belong to three or four different organizations, with many of them be- 
longing to no union at all but simply holding aloof and allowing the other 
fellow to do their fighting for them. 

If all of the drivers and helpers belonged to the bona fide organiza- 
tion which has been given jurisdiction over them by the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor, that is, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs and Helpers, we would have but little trouble in getting a con- 
siderable betterment of conditions for them. But when these employes 
are only partially organized, with a number of them in several different 
unions, the company understands the weakness of their position and is 
very reluctant to do anything. 

However, we are fully confident that the day will come when the men 
engage. in this employment, coming under our jurisdiction, will all be 
enrolled as members under the banner of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers. The quicker it comes the sooner 
will the problem of working conditions be solved for this class of employes. 


TTF 
A Glimpse of the Impressions Made Upon Me 
While Traveling Through Europe 


(Continued from last month) 


J UST LANDED 1N ROME, the Eternal City. We are out of the train and 
looking for the American Express man to help us through. Thousands of 
people on the platform, all frantically speaking the Italian language— 
many of them with their hands. My bags are handled by a porter who 
does not understand anything I say to him and does not care much about 
me except that he hopes to get a substantial tip. 

There comes the expressman who takes charge of my baggage checks 
and keys, as my trunk will have to be opened again, although it was 
examined just a few days before in Naples. For what purpose it must 
be reopened I do not know, but the customs officials insist on it every- 
where. 

The influence of the American Express agent in the large cities 
throughout Europe is considerable, and is certainly quite helpful, especially 
as their representatives speak the language of the country—many of them 
being natives—and also speak the English language. 

The customs officials look into the bags and also into the trunks, nod 
their heads, place a chalk mark on the outside and then you are allowed 
to go your way. The porters have a regular schedule of tips and although 
one pays them the regular schedule, as ordered by the express company’s 
representative, they usually grumble and expect to receive more than the 
official ration. 

We are now driving through the busy streets, which are mostly 
narrow lanes, until we finally arrive at the Plaza Hotel. It is a beautiful 
structure, modern and almost thoroughly Americanized, from its appear- 
ance. The rates at this hotel are about ten dollars a day for room with 
bath, for two, without meals. It is situated on a very busy street and 
unless you happen to get a room on the inside court yard there is not 
much chance for sleep on account of the numerous noises in the streets, 
caused by caravansaries of every description; the vehicles mostly horse- 
drawn, the horses moving along slowly and the drivers as happy as any 
one could imagine. - The clerks, assistant manager, second assistant and 
the manager of the hotel are all so well dressed you would think they 
were members of the nobility. They had on frock coats, striped trousers 
and their linen was immaculate, while the owner of the hotel wore just 
ordinary clothes, without any attempt at impressing you with his outward 
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appearance. In all European hotels, the help on the floor, especially those 
behind the desk, are always dressed to perfection—regular fashion plates. 

The dinner at the hotel is very good and every one drinks wine if he 
does not wish to be sick, as they make it a point to so inform you, by saying 
it is not safe to drink the water of their country. The hotel has bottled 
water, sometimes called mineral water, which sells for 15 lira, or 60 cents, 
a bottle. Wine may be purchased for four, six, eight or ten lira, depending 
upon the quality. A lire is 4 cents American money. 


Next morning we are up and around Rome. We visited the Forum, 
the home of Caesar, the great Amphitheatre, made famous by Shake- 
speare, which in the early days during the glory of Rome was the center 
of the civilization of the world. There we stood on the same spot on which 
Mark Antony stood when he addressed the Romans, saying: “Friends, 
Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears.” 


This famous speech of Mark Antony, delivered at the time of the 
assassination of Caesar by Brutus, has been immortalized through the 
work of Shakespeare and is perhaps one of the most important master- 
pieces of English literature that is being drilled into the minds of the 
youth in our American high schools today. 


There is some dispute in England as to whether or not Shakespeare 
ever existed. Some contend that this name is anonymous and the real 
Shakespeare was someone else. But no matter who he was or what his 
name is, his plays, especially those dealing with the history of Rome, are 
of such a character and so modern that the world, as a whole, acknowl- 
edges that the brain that conceived and produced such masterpieces of 
literature has never been equaled. Therefore, standing in front of the 
Roman Coliseum the words of M:rk Antony came back very vividly to me 
as did other famous passages of Shakespeare’s play of Julius Caesar. 

One who has read and studied Shakespeare feels perfectly at home 
in Rome, as does one who has read the New Testament feel at home in St. 
Peter’s wonderful cathedral. St. Peter’s is ancient and at the same time 
modern. The works of great sculptors and painters adorn its walls. 
I happened to be there on Holy Thursday and was blessed with the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the Sistine Choir sing the services of that day. 

Upon entering St. Peter’s cathedral you are immediately impressed 
with the solemnity and reverence of that wonderful structure. It is per- 
haps the largest religious edifice in the world. There are but a few seats 
so those attending either the mass or other services stand. Usually there 
are four or five of the higher members of the church offering prayer con- 
tinuously at the many altars. 

It is impossible and would be foolish for me to attempt to describe 
St. Peter’s cathedral. It takes days of visiting to see it, and then you only 
get a slight impression of its wonderful beauty. Along each aisle are 
statues and paintings containing much world history. After you visit the 
main altar you descend some steps and underneath is the tomb of St. 
Peter, the first Pope and chief of the Apostles. In other places around 
the church are to be found relics of the leaders and founders of Christian- 
ity as well as those of the great rulers of that country who were powerful 
in the centuries past. 

By this time I had a faint idea of the magnificence and splendor of 
St. Peter’s and being completely tired out in body, but refreshed in mind, 
we had to leave as there were many other places, relics of ancient civiliza- 
tion and ruins that were one time conspicuous in world-history, that we 
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wished to see. I became weary looking at ruins, but St. Peter’s, as I said 
before, was a place where modern methods had been adopted while at the 
same time retaining all the aspects and solemnity of ancient history. 

I visited the Sistine Chapel which, in reality, is not a church but an 
art gallery, extending over a space of perhaps two to three hundred yards, 
on the inside of which are to be found some of the most valuable oil 
paintings by the greatest masters in the world. Every great painter has 
his certain space and in the early days each Catholic country was allowed 
its certain panel, so that gifts for centuries past are to be found therein. 


You do not necessarily have to be an artist to admire and appreciate 
the beauty and grandeur of those paintings for you cannot help but stand 
in respect and admiration of the men who were capable of reproducing in 
oil exact likenesses of the famous characters of their day, and depict on 
canvas scenes of battles and festivities which took place during their 
lives. The expressions on the faces in those pictures, which are hundreds 
of years old, are so perfect that it takes but very little strain or stretch 
of the imagination to fancy them standing there in real life. 


On the other side of the Sistine Chapel is an aisle devoted entirely 

to the work of famous sculptors and statues of every description from the 
great masters, of ages past. 
The name which stands out perhaps most prominently amongst the 
famous sculptors and painters whose works are to be seen in this chapel 
is that of Michelangelo. It is said in some of the other places in Italy 
that I visited, that Michelangelo did most of his work in St. Peter’s. He 
has a tomb, or vault, in St. Peter’s, but he is buried in St. Mark’s Cathe- 
dral in Venice. The name of Michelangelo is spoken with great reverence 
by the Italian people. The thing which impressed me most was the won- 
derful look of understanding and admiration that comes over the faces of 
the Italian peasants and workers—many of them illiterate—when gazing 
upon the work of those famous artists and masters. In this the Euro- 
peans excel us, as the common people, the workers, are better judges and 
appreciate more thoroughly the great works of art and music. You may 
witness this condition when attending an opera or musical entertainment 
in New York for the fullest appreciation of the music as well as the great- 
est criticism comes from those occupying seats in the gallery, eighty per 
cent of whom are from the poor quarters in and around New York, and 
although poorly clad, uneducated and poorly fed, they love to listen to 
music and gaze upon works of art as this gift and training has been 
handed down to them by their ancestors. 


Perhaps the American people are too busy to give much attention to 
things of that kind, but after a visit to Europe and spending a while in 
that atmosphere it has a tendency to soften the temperament of even the 
hardest individual. 

Rome is overcrowded. Hundreds visit there each year and the people 
in Rome would starve to death were it not for the American visitors, and 
believe me, they make the Americans pay. Rome is a commercial city 
as well as a religious headquarters. The greater part of the business, and 
especially the stores of the city, are owned and controlled mostly by Jewish 
syndicates and business men. This, to me, was rather strange, but, after 
all, should not perhaps be wondered at, because the founders of the 
Christian religion were Jews, and here is located the home or seat of the 
head of the Catholic Church. 

As I said before, the business of Rome as well as the moneyed insti- 
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tutions are all practically controlled by members of the Jewish race, again 

demonstrating the great business qualities of the Hebrews in financial and 

commercial enterprises: Truthfully it may be said they excel all other 

races in the business world, and let me say further, there is no prejudice 

— the Hebrew in Rome, such as may be found in Germany and 
ustria. 

While in Rome I had an audience with the Pope, somewhat of a 
private audience. Don’t misunderstand me and decide that I am endeavor- 
ing to make this a religious article—I am not, for were you to visit Rome, 
whatever your faith or religious belief might be, or whether or not you 
had any at ali, you would want to see the Pope if it could be so arranged, 
for the great center of attraction in Rome is the Pope. 

In order to have an audience with him you must have an invitation, 
which may be obtained without any great amount of trouble if there is 
some Catholic prelate in the United States who will give you a letter of 
introduction to someone in Rome who is well known, or to any of the heads 
of the American college. The United States Consul or anyone connected 
with the American Ambassador’s office can, and will, procure an audience 
for you. When the appointment is made for you your request and refer- 
ence are inquired into by a committee of secretaries connected with the 
Vatican, made up of men who are wise, clean, able, unselfish and unpre- 
judiced. This precaution is necessary owing to the fact that there are so 
many fanatics in Italy and throughout the world who visit Rome each 
year and undoubtedly there might be some who through their weakened 
mental condition, and in order to satisfy their thirst for publicity, might 
glory in the fact that it was possible for them to injure or destroy the Pope, 
although the Pope himself is a humble, sincere and entirely modest in- 
dividual without any intent of conveying any idea except that he is the 
servant of the Lord. 

In addition to this Italy has many dangerous anarchists. Some of the 
worst ever found in this country have come from there, consequently the 
necessity for looking into the character of the individual before being 
admitted into the presence of the Pope. 

In due time your request is granted and a special messenger is sent 
from the Vatican with an invitation, naming the hour and date on which 
you will be received and with advice as to how you must dress. Males, 
when possible, are expected to wear tuxedo, or dinner clothes, and females 
are expected to wear black dress, without hat, but must wear something 
like a head veil. It is not necessary that the dress be long and trailing, but 
it is necessary that it be not too short, and if the sleeves are short, long 
dark gloves must be worn. If ladies do not have such clothes with them, 
they may be rented or purchased, at a moderate rate, from nearby shops, 
so there is nothing very difficult about the preparations. If a man does 
not have evening clothes with him, he may appear in a dark suit. 

Visitors go by automobile and as you enter the outer gate you are 
challenged. The chauffeur usually gives the sign and then you are allowed 
to pass. Italians have a system of understanding each other which is 
really quite helpful to the traveler. As you enter the courtyard of the 
Vatican, which is paved with granite blocks, you immediately feel that 
you are on revered and sacred ground upon which great events have taken 
place, and around which history has been written. 

The inside gate is about a quarter of a mile from the outside gate, 
because the Vatican grounds are spacious. At the inside gate you are 
met by the Swiss guards, who are in bright uniforms, and you must then 
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and there produce your invitation, nor is it at all out of place to have your 
passport which contains your picture as well as that of your wife, if she 
happens to be with you. The invitation is inspected and upon being ap- 
proved you are allowed to pass. After you get inside the gate, you then 
leave your automobile and walk to the entrance. Here again Swiss guards, 
with sabers, hold you up and you are closely inspected, while your over- 
coat, hat, umbrella or any package you may have are checked. You may 
then proceed upstairs. There is a small elevator, but you decide to walk 
as there are too many trying to enter, and when you have reached the 
top of the six flights of stairs I want to assure you you are ready to stop 
to get your breath before proceeding further. On this landing you will 
find, perhaps, one hundred people, or more, depending upon the number 
that are waiting to visit the Pope. On the day I visited the Vatican there 
was a large number waiting on this landing; people from all parts of the 
world, Jews, Gentiles, Episcopalians and Protestants of all denominations 
who had appointments for an audience with the Pope. You are then 
allowed to enter a large room and in a few minutes His Holiness comes 
out and blesses those in the gathering. While he speaks English, being 
a great scholar, he usually addresses the audience in Latin or Italian. The 
entire affair lasts but a few moments. This is called a public audience. 
A private audience is a little different. I also had a private audience. I 
am writing this merely to give you an idea of what takes place in an 
audience with the Pope. 

The Vatican buildings cover almost a square mile and the Pope is 
never seen outside the Vatican. At one time the Pope governed Rome both 
religiously and politically. Up to 1870 Italy had many governments under 
separate rulers. Garibaldi led the army towards merging all the different 
governments and territories into one country. The Pope in those days 
offered very little resistance and since then the Pope has been a voluntary 
prisoner within the Vatican, the supposition being that he will not again 
enter into public life until the territory once in possession of the Church 
is given back. This, of course, from present indications, will never take 
place. There is, however, no feeling or bitterness against the Pope. In 
fact, he is the most loved man in Italy, and no one could be found, even 
amongst those who differ with him in religion, who had any feeling 
against him. Looking into his face you could not but be impressed with 
his humility, his simple disposition, his desire to be helpful and to be 
understood. He impresses you with having a great love for humanity 
and there seems to be surrounding him a halo or atmosphere of piety and 
sanctity. 

Some of you may not know that there is no separation of the church 
and state in Italy. However, all expenses of the Vatican, such as the 
guards, servants and all other expenses connected with the Vatican, are 
paid from the treasury of the Vatican which is replenished by contribu- 
tions received from Catholics throughout the world. Churches in Italy, 
outside of the Vatican, are taken care of by the state, which creates a 
heavy tax on the people. 

At this time everyone is talking about Mussolini. I could have gone 
to see Mussolini and would have been admitted, but I did not do so simply 
because the American Federation of Labor has not been much in sympathy 
with the strong-arm, one-man tactics of the supposedly great Mussolini. 

I drove past the humble home in which he lives. He refused to live 
in or accept a palace. I am going to say everything good that I can about 
him without in any way stinting my opinion, which, however, may be 
wrong, but I am just expressing myself as per my observations. 
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There is not any question in my mind but what Mussolini has done a 
lot of good by stabilizing, at least temporarily, the government of Italy. 
At the time he took hold of the government, there really was no govern- 
ment. It was a weak-kneed, sloppy affair, for immediately upon the ending 
of the war, with its vast army thrown into civil life and unable to find 
employment, a state of demoralization was created within the government 
with the result that crime obtained extensively. We all know that in all 
of the large cities throughout the United States crime and wrongdoing of 
all kinds have increased enormously since the ending of the war. 

Our courts are, perhaps, lax in prosecuting those guilty of crime, but 
if crime has increased enormously in our country, where plenty prevails, 
you can imagine what it is in a country like Italy, where the Italian mind 
seems to see only one way. It is fortunate for the country that the ma- 
jority seem to see right and as a consequence do right, but a few look 
through the wrong side and they pursue their wrongdoing and crime with 
a determination unequaled by any other race. This condition may be 
found at our very door for some of the blackest crimes ever committed in 
this country have taken place amongst our Italian population in America. 
Perhaps you know that one of the most dangerous secret organizations 
with which the world was ever confronted had its headquarters in Italy, 
formed and controiled by Italians. I refer to the Camorra—the Black- 
hand society. Its ramifications were so extensive that it is claimed that 
even some of the members of the clergy were forced to take out member- 
ship in this secret organization and that every class, from the highest to 
the lowest, held membership in the Camorra. It is now supposedly ex- 
tinct. 

Mussolini, it is claimed, tried to control it, while others say that his 
efforts were insincere and that in reality the members of the black shirt 
society—the Fascisti—were all formerly members of the Camorra. 

Mussolini was at one time a Socialist, not a Socialist of the mild type, 
but of the rabid, extreme type. He has always displayed great courage. 
He volunteered to serve during the war and was wounded in action. He 
is a poor man and received only an ordinary education, but he is un- 
doubtedly a rare and powerful man considering his early training and 
environment, and is today bitterly opposed to the Socialists. 

At one time he was a trade unionist and although he has not really 
destroyed the trades unions in Italy, he has rendered them almost power- 
less to force an issue, through his rule of prohibiting strikes or lockouts, 
and if the employer and employes cannot reach an understanding some 
lackey is appointed by the government to arbitrate the dispute. In other 
words, compulsory arbitration, in its crudest form, obtains in Italy. Per- 
haps, under conditions existing in Italy, this may be necessary, but it 
certainly strikes hard at the right of an individual to do as he pleases. 
A man is tied to his job. 

I was in Italy during the time Mussolini talked about re-establishing 
the old Roman Empire, making Italy one of the greatest masters in 
world-power. To me, this was a joke, because Italy is one of the poorest 
countries in Europe that I know of, except, perhaps, some that have be- 
come impoverished as a result of the war. Italy has an enormous popula- 
tion for a small country, and it is increasing its population to the extent 
of nearly a quarter of a million per annum. There is not any industry to 
speak of in Italy, especially when compared with the vast industry of 
the United States and Great Britain, so anyone viewing it from that point 
could not reach any other conclusion. 
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It was also laughable to read of Mussolini threatening or challenging 
Germany because of some little offense—Germany, a short time ago, one 
of the greatest military powers that the world ever produced, having to 
listen to the insults of a nation it could have crushed in a moment during 
the days of her power, as was demonstrated during the world war. For 
after Italy broke her treaty with Germany and joined the Allies, Germany 
with a medium sized army crushed and won back in three days what it 
had taken the Italians two years to gain. With the exception of the fact 
that Italy did not help Germany during the war I cannot see that she was 
any great help to the Allies but, perhaps, I am not thoroughly informed on 
this point. At any rate, Italy did what she could and the people of Italy 
made very great sacrifices, but this loud talk of Mussolini against Germany 
because of some imaginary wrong was really a joke when seen through 
other than Italian eyes. 

There are about six different kinds of taxes slapped onto every bill 
paid by travelers to help support the national, state and city governments. 

Italy does not have any kind of raw materials such as iron, coal or 
anything of that kind. Fuel of all kinds is very scarce and because of this 
scarcity of fuel every tree that does not produce something is cut down and 
used for firewood. There is no oil, kerosene or gasoline of any kind in 
Italy. Oil and gasoline they get from the United States and their coal 
comes either from England or Germany. They do not raise any corn and 
only about one-third enough wheat to supply their people with flour, so 
how can a country so deprived of raw material ever obtain sufficient money 
with which to fight another great power or ever become a menace, indus- 
trially, to any of the other nations of the world? Still, the Italian people 
are thrifty, hard working, and, generally speaking, thoroughly honest. 
They felt a great injustice was done them when our present immigration 
law was put into effect, as about 100,000 Italians used to come to our 
country every year, most of them of the poor or working class, who, as a 
rule, are very affectionate, loving very much their home and parents. 
When coming to this country for the first four or five years, or until they 
got married or brought their parents over here, they usually sent a part 
of their earnings home to help those they had left behind. This great 
influx of Italians, however, has been stopped. It was necessary in order 
that the American workmen might have some employment, otherwise 
there would not be work for them. Consequently, the Italians feel the 
blow, first, because there is not any outlet for their fast increasing popu- 
lation and, second, because the great revenue which formerly came from 
the workers is not coming back to Italy. 

The Italian loves noise, applause and publicity and to see his name in 
the limelight, so I am certain that Mussolini, who refused a palace, would 
much rather see a monument built and dedicated to him, or his name 
appear, as it does, every day in all of the leading newspapers of the 
country, than be given a castle of gold. 

The Italians are very impulsive and impressionable, so the man who 
happens to talk with them last and makes the best impression is very 
often successful in making them his followers. 

I have stated that Mussolini has done a great deal of good, but, in 
my judgment, it is-only temporary, because he has stifled all individual 
initiative and the people over there cannot even alter their house or even 
build a barn to suit themselves because everything must first have the 
approval of the Fascisti. Parliament may not enact a law unless said law 
is satisfactory to Mussolini. The newspapers cannot publish anything 
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that in any way is a criticism of his actions. All individual liberty has 
been stifled and it is a one-man government pure and simple. 

No, it cannot last, because even preventing revolution, by sacrificing 
liberty, is too great a price to pay, and unfortunately some day a fanatic 
7 in Italy, or elsewhere, will be successful in taking the life of Musso- 
ini. 

It would be too bad for Italy should this happen just now. It would 
be a crime to take his life at any time, for the man, I believe, is thoroughly 
honest, but it would be a greater crime to Italy as with the situation as 
Mussolini has it now there is no one big enough to succeed him or take 
his place. He will not permit anyone to be in the limelight in any way 
except himself. The wealthy class, not only in Italy, but in other places, 
say he isa great man. He is a great man in a certain way, but no wealthy 
class of men in England, in Germany, or in the United States would ever 
permit the same kind of government to obtain in their country. 

The principal industry of Italy is fruit growing, which they ship 
into many of the other European countries. Italy’s olive oil was at one 
time about the only olive oil in the world and it was shipped to all parts 
of the world, but today we are making olive oil in California and shipping 
it to London where it is sold cheaper than the Italians can sell theirs. Silk 
manufacturing is another of its industries, but today artificial silk, which 
is almost exactly the same as real silk, is being woven into cloth in the silk 
mills and plants in this country and is selling for a much lower price than 
the Italians can sell theirs. In addition to this, Japan is the greatest silk- 
producing country in the world, so the Italian silk, its fruit growing and 
olive oil industries are not sufficient to maintain its ever-increasing popu- 
lation. Poverty obtains everywhere and sanitary conditions in the large 
cities are something awful. The majority of the people of Italy, however, 
are of a sunny, loving nature, wholesome, healthy, God-fearing and honest 
although many of them are living in abject poverty. They are now develop- 
ing the water power from their streams, expecting to get electrical heat, 
light and power. This will help the industries throughout Italy but it will 
not be sufficient. Personally I feel very keenly for the Italian people, but 
there is no one now—not even Mussolini—who is big enough or who has 
the ability to solve the problem of Italy’s future. It makes me smile when 
I read articles written by independent newspaper writers, such as Frank 
Simonds, who publish such glowing accounts of the wonderful work and 
power of Mussolini. 


His power, as I have stated, is only temporary and Italy’s problem 
will not be solved until someone can be developed to replace him who will 
give back to the Italian people the liberty which has been taken away 
from them. Until this happens I do not see much hope for Italy, for, as 
I stated at the beginning of this article, Mussolini was at one time a 
Socialist—almost an anarchist—then a stanch trade unionist; he de- 
nounced the Church, was married outside of the Church, which, to a vast 
number of Italians, is not a very popular thing to do and might be con- 
sidered almost a crime. However, as soon as he became leader of the 
Fascisti he made peace with the Church, came back and was remarried 
in the Church. 

We have no right to judge a man’s private life, but as most of his 
actions were public, it remains for you to judge whether Mussolini is 
sincere, or whether he is playing politics. 

The greatest influence and power amongst the Italian people today— 
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even amongst those in our own America—is the Church and their religion. 
Men have fought, bled, suffered, starved and died, that they might pre- 
serve the liberty handed down to them by their forefathers. War, and 
the pestilence that follows war, have been brought about that the right 
of free speech and free press might obtain and for the right to protect 
private property, lawfully obtained. 

All of these things, and many of the fundamentals of human liberty, 
have been surrendered by the Italian people under the rein and govern- 
ment of the so-called great leader, Mussolini. Italy is overrun with 
soldiery. Military men are everywhere. I saw five different military 
uniforms worn by the soldiers doing duty in the streets of Rome. An 
Italian had better watch carefully what he says. You never know but 
what the nice, genial fellow you meet at table is a spy. Secret service men 
and spies are everywhere. Mussolini undoubtedly is holding on by the 
power of the sabre and the gun. The enormous expense of maintaining 
this large military force is crushing the Italian people with taxation. 
There is safety for one in Italy. There is a government of the people by 
a dictator, there is some stability of law, but, oh, what a price the people 
are paying for the right to live in the land made free by their Fathers, the 
land of ancient civilization, the land that gave to the world some of its 
greatest characters. Only time can prove what the final result will be, 
but it looks dark for poor Sunny Italy just now. 

(To be continued next month) 
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Report of Delegates to the Convention of the cA. F. of L. 
(Continued from page 4) 


ment in their country and ours. Without question, it helps to establish 
a link of friendship such as we all need for the good of our cause. 

The same officers and Executive Council were re-elected to serve 
during the ensuing year. The fraternal delegates to the British Trades 
Union Congress next year will be John Coefield of the Plumbers and 
Steamfitters and A. J. Berres of the Patternmakers; also Thomas McQuade 
of the Printers and Die Stampers’ Union to represent us in Canada. Los 
Angeles, California, was chosen as the next convention city. 

The convention just passed may well be considered one of the best 
we have ever had, and the important questions given consideration and 
carefully handled in the interest of the workers can not help but be fruit- 
ful and bring good returns. 

Your delegates represented you to the best of their ability and all 
join in thanking you for the opportunity afforded them to do so. 

Respectfully submitted, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, MICHAEL CASEY, 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, EDWARD McCAFFREY, 
WILLIAM A. NEER, JOHN M. GILLESPIE. 


Delegates. 
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A few don’ts—Don’t forget that in The only hope of preserving what 
union there is strength. Don’t forget is best lies in the practice of an im- 
that if we desire to become a tower mense charity, a wide tolerance, a 
of strength, we must unite and work sincere respect for the opinions that 
in unity for a common cause. are not ours.—P. G. Hammerton. 














I AM INFORMED that there are at least twelve Lincoln cars used by 
the business agents of our local unions whose headquarters are in the 
Milk Wagon Drivers’ Building at 220 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago. 
These cars are the property of the locals whose business agents use them 
in their work. A few years ago during all the turmoil we then used to 
have, our local there owned about three horses and buggies, but in this 
day they find it profitable to use machines as the business agents cover 
large territories each day in adjusting grievances, where they arise, and 
in collecting initiation fees and dues. A business agent, in a modern ear, 
can do as much work in a city like Chicago as four men can do without 
this mode of conveyance. There is nothing too good for the man who does 
his work well, and rapid transit is the key to progress. Every union in 
Chicago has plenty of money in its treasury and a sound membership. 
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HERE IS NO individual so dangerous as the individual who plays to 

the prejudices of his people; who appeals to their religious or political 
beliefs. An individual of that kind is a serpent in disguise and utterly 
disgusting, whether he be a Ku Kluxer or Hibernian. Class hatred and 
religious prejudice are two of the things that were expunged from the 
Labor Movement many years ago and we do not intend to let them come 
back, no matter from what source they may attempt to enter. 
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HERE IS A GREAT DEAL of good in all of us. The whole trouble 

is that many of us refuse to look for that good and when we seek 
only the weak points in others we can only expect to be so valued and 
weighed by those who look at us. 
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TORMY WORDS and unpleasant misunderstandings with your fellow 
members bring you nothing. Kindness, the ability to present the 
truthfulness of your position and thoughtfulness for others bring better 
results. Kind consideration and patience for others will in turn be given 
you if you give them to others. 
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ANY A MAN deeply regrets next day what he said in haste yester- 
day. Almost all things else can be reconsidered, but the word 
spoken can never be recalled. 
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O BE PATIENT under provocation is not cowardice. Rather it is 

courage and displays a fine type of manhood. The pinheads rush to 
conclusions at once. They want revenge. They lose their balance. They 
are dangerous cattle to be in a tight place with. Give me the man that 
holds himself together when the clouds are blackest. I will risk all with 
him. It takes more nerve and courage to control ourselves in times of 
great stress than anyone can fully estimate. 
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The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . -75 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


ee 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary ) | 


j 222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 1 | 
A | 
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